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THE TEACHING FUNCTION OF THE CHRISTIAN 

MINISTRY. 
By Prof. Lewis O. Brastow, D. D., 

Yale Divinity School, New Haven. 

What Christianity is determines what the church is, and 
what the church is determines what its ministry is. Chris- 
tianity is nothing less than a self -revelation of God in Christ, 
with reference to the religious development and training of 
the human race. Its work is the work of religious educa- 
tion. It is not the less an educative work that it is also a 
work of recovery. To win men who are lost is only a part 
of the whole process of rebuilding men who are perverted. 
Christian evangelism is only tributary to Christian edifica- 
tion. To "save souls" is in the largest sense not only to 
win them to immediate obedience but to rebuild them into 
completeness in God's kingdom and for God's ser^ace. 

This determines the significance of the Christian Church. 
The church is a school, a teaching school and a training 
school. The Christian disciple, even the maturest, never 
ceases to be a learner, and the learner never ceases to be a 
subject. The hearer is also a doer. In the church, as in a 
sthool, every man is to receive the knowledge of God in 
Christ as related to the redemption, the recovery and the 
completion of his being, and here also that redeemed and re- 
covered manhood is in process of training for the full, final 
realization of its completeness in the Kingdom of God. 

And this gives us our definition of the Christian ministry. 
This contains the very significance of the ministerial calling, 
determines what is most characteristic in its functions, con- 
ditions the entire range of its activities. In a word then the 
Christian minister is a religious educator. All phases of his 
comprehensive leadership may be subsumed under this his 
most characteristic designation. His whole work is educa- 
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tive, in some branches of it more directly, others more indi- 
rectly. In some it is the work of teaching, in others it is the 
work of training. 

It is the teaching function that here engages our attention. 
On the whole I think it may be said that teaching in the com- 
prehensive sense is the leading ministerial function. It has 
always been so regarded in all periods of the healthy develop- 
ment of church life. No doubt the work has often been 
inadequately conceived and narrowly applied. A broad con- 
ception of teaching would not fail to find a place for it in all 
ministerial functions. For teaching is interpreting and it 
implies a subject matter to be interpreted. This subject mat- 
ter has wide range. It finds a place in the work of the 
herald. It finds a place in the worship of the church. It 
finds a place in pastoral guidance in the specific sense and 
in the practical administration of the affairs of parochial life. 
And conversely all these functions presuppose the work of 
teaching or of interpretation. The Gospel that wins must be 
interpreted in order to be heralded effectively. The worship 
that edifies must be interpreted in order successfully to do its 
work. In personal pastoral guidance the significance of the 
experience of individual life needs to be interpreted in order 
that intelligent pastoral leadership may be realized. In 
parochial life those practical interests of the church upon 
which its effectiveness depends must be adequately interpre- 
ted and comprehended before the most effective executive 
leadership can be realized. Pulpit teaching has been too 
limited in its range. It has not compassed the whole life 
of the church. Moreover the whole work of teaching has 
been limited too exclusively to the pulpit and has dealt too 
largely with mature minds. This has not always been so. 
But it has been the defect of much of the work of this sort 
in the reformation church. No minister has the right to limit 
his work wholly to the pulpit ; nor the right there to limit 
the work of teaching to a few pet theories, nor the right to 
limit it wholly to mature minds. Christian teaching, like 
all other teaching, has its different grades. The church has 
its primary and intermediate as well as advanced grades of 
instruction. They are relatively few who are up to the very 
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highest grade of pulpit teaching. Teaching should be ad- 
justed to the conditions of parish life. Moreover the church 
itself as a teaching school needs to be developed. This in 
part is what it is (its very significance) by itsvery definition. 
Its teaching forces need to be cultivated, and the minister is 
largely responsible for the ability of his church to do its own 
work with its immature souls. It is with reference to this 
interest — a broader, more thorough, more systematic and 
better organized plan and method of Christian instruction in 
the administration of the church and the parish — that I wish 
to oflfer a few practical suggestions. 

A Christian pastor is responsible for the religious instruction of 
the immature as well as of the mature of the congregation 
and parish. In this view of the matter his responsibility is the 
greater for those who are immature. This responsibility is 
perhaps recognized by the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
church more thoroughly than it is by the pastors of Protes- 
tant churches in general. It has been one of the defects of 
the Protestant conception of Christianity that it has recog- 
nized, in a one-sided manner, its adaptation to the needs of 
the adult and mature members of our congregations. Con- 
sequently, as just suggested, the instruction of the pulpit has 
been regarded as of more importance than any other form or 
grade of instruction and this instruction has often been 
adapted to those who are exceptionally mature. 

The religious instruction of the church needs to be systema- 
tized. It is the fault of a good deal of the current teaching of 
the pulpit, that it lacks coherence. It leaves the impression 
of a lack of comprehensive plan for the instruction of the 
congregation. This is to a considerable extent necessary. 
For preaching is something more than teaching. It must 
adjust itself to what is passing in the life of the church and 
the world from week to week. The work of the pulpit how- 
ever would be bettered if its method of teaching were more 
comprehensive and systematic. But there is special need 
that the primary and intermediate gprades of religious instruc- 
tion should be systematized. There is a somewhat unnatural 
sound in the very words ' ' primary and intermediate gprades 
of religious instruction. " We are not familiar with the idea of 
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grades of religious instruction. That is, we are not familiar 
witli the idea of system in this work. But why not? Is it 
because the demands of religious instruction in general are 
inadequately apprehended? Is it because the specific work 
of the pulpit has discredited it? Now if any order is to 
emerge from this chaotic condition as regards religious in- 
struction it must be developed under the direction of the pas- 
tor. He is the proper leader in this work. 

Improvements in secular instruction emphasize the need of 
something corresponding in the sphere of religion. Is re- 
ligion a matter of so little importance that in a time when 
secular education is carried to so high a degree of excellence, 
its claims are not worth recognizing? The church and pas- 
torate can hardly maintain their self respect in practically 
ignoring what they in theory claim as of supreme importance. 
If the teaching work of the church is developed into better 
quality it must be done under the lead of the pastor. 

And just here is to be emphasized the demand for a devel- 
opment of the teaching gifts of the members of the church. The 
church must do its own work of religious education. It does 
much through its pastorate. But there is demand for lay 
teaching. The pastor can not reach his whole parish directly 
as a teacher. He must work through his lay teachers. Much 
of the work of teaching can be done to best advantage 
through them. There is a good deal of undeveloped and 
untrained teaching force in the church. It is not utilized be- 
cause the pastor does not know how to develop it. 

A fresh development of the teaching activity of the church 
under pastoral leadership would prove to be an inestimable 
blessing to the family. Religious instruction in the family is 
increasingly difficult. It can never be successfully super- 
seded, wholly at any rate. But its defects or failures may be 
partially compensated. A system of religious instruction 
thoroughly well developed by the church would secure a more 
intelligent church membership. In fact unless this work is 
done by the church it is difficult to see where it is to be done. 
The whole burden of it is thrown upon the chiirch by the 
family and by the state. 

The pulpit would share in the beneficent results of a more 
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thorough training of the pastoral gift of teaching. Not only 
would it in the long run secure a more intelligent congrega- 
tion to teach and thus permit the preacher to enlarge some- 
what the scope of his preaching, but it would better the 
preaching itself. Its subject matter would be better handled 
structurally and rhetorically. It is a matter of record that 
some of the best catechetical teachers have been the best pul- 
pit teachers. The development of ethical purpose is espec- 
ially to be noted. 

What now may be regarded as essential to the development 
of a minister's teaching gifts ? 

It is natural to suggest first the importance of thorough the- 
ological training. Certainly no one will be a successful teach- 
er of religion in the largest sense without it. If any well 
defined, systematic, thorough plan of religious instruction is 
to be introduced into the parish, it must be done by a man 
who is thoroughly competent to the work of devising and ex- 
ecuting the plan, and that must be the man who knows thor- 
oughly the subject matter with which such instruction will 
deal. It is a great mistake to suppose that successful work 
with immature minds demands less thorough comprehension 
of the subject than work with mature minds. If the subject 
matter is prepared by other hands, the teacher will want at 
least knowledge enough of it and of the character of the 
work to enable him to judge of its worth and to teach the 
subject intelligently and skillfully. A thorough work of sys- 
tematic religious instruction introduced into a parish will 
naturally include the following elements. 

(i) Some simple, but systematic instruction in the elements 
of the Christian life as a religious life. (2) Instruction in 
the Christian life as an ethical life or some elementary in- 
struction in Christian ethics. (3) Instruction in religious his- 
tory, i. e. an outline of the history of redemption, and of 
the church. (4) Instruction in systematic theology. (5) 
Instruction relating to the church and its sacraments and the 
duties of church membership. This may seem to be too 
large an outline, covering too much ground and rendering 
the whole effort impracticable. It may be said however that 
at any rate this would be a good ideal towards which to 
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work and furtliermore that it is not as impracticable as it 
may seem. The chief requisite is just the training of which 
I am speaking to enable a man to develop his material. If 
into the hands of every pastor of our churches there were 
put simple catechetical works covering the ground specified, 
he would probably find time to introduce the instruction 
within the limit of a few years, provided he were compe- 
tent to the work of teaching and of directing the teaching of 
others. A great deal of this instruction might be in biblical 
form, and this emphasizes the special need of a thorough 
knowledge of Biblical theology. The demand that the ground 
outlined above be fairly well covered is not unreasonable. If 
however it is done the minister will have to fit himself to 
carry on the work. 

Instruction in Pedagogics is demanded in all ministerial edu- 
cation. If a pastor can afford or if he is privileged to ignore 
the whole problem of primary religious instruction in his 
parish, he may ignore the need of special instruction in the 
science of teaching. Otherwise not. It is acknowledged 
that instruction in Homiletics is of practical importance to a 
preacher. As the pastors of our non-liturgical churches dis- 
cover the defects of their public worship and cultivate the 
liturgical sense they will see more clearly the need of instruc- 
tion in Liturgies. Is there less need of instruction in Chris- 
tian Pedagogics? The chief reason why this need has not been 
recognized is that the whole problem of religious teaching 
has been to so large an extent ignored. 

Christian Pedagogics has its special demands. It has its 
peculiarities as a branch of general Pedagogics. Homiletics 
properly conceived is a branch of general Pedagogics. Cate- 
chetics is another, and it is only because catechetical work 
has almost wholly ceased to be a branch of ministerial service 
in many of our Protestant denominations that catechetics is 
not regarded as of importance as a special branch of instruc- 
tion in Practical Theology. Our Theological Seminaries 
teach their students how to interpret the Bible. In a general 
way they teach them also how to use it in the pulpit. The 
work ends here. Why not teach them to interpret it to the 
immature, the instruction of whom demands special skill, and 
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why not teacli tliein to use it in the catechetical class? Is it 
because catechetical work has no existence in our churches 
and because there appears to be no demand for it? Let the 
responsible religious teachers of the churches then create a 
demand for it. And let the work begin in the theological 
school. It is no extravagant prophecy that the vigorous 
movement in biblical study that is now in process of develop- 
ment will force upon the theological curriculum an enlarge- 
ment in the direction of Christian Pedagogics. 

Practical training in the work of teaching also should be em- 
phasized. No branch of knowledge, which is to be put into 
practical use, can ever be successfully taught without practi- 
cal training in it. Principles must be promptly applied or 
they do not get themselves adequately interpreted. Methods 
must be promptly tested or they remain in the region of mere 
theory and are in fact not understood. All this is clearly 
recognized in the teaching of many practical sciences. The 
medical school has its clinic. The Law school has its moot- 
court. The Normal school has its drill in class teaching. 
The scientific schools all have their practical drill in application 
of the science taught. The Theological school has its homi- 
letic drill. The attempts to teach homiletics without requir- 
ing the preparation of sermons and without class criticism of 
the work would be as absurd and as really empirical as to 
attempt wholly to substitute experiment in preaching for the 
teaching of homiletical principles. Nor is it possible to teach 
liturgies successfully without some application of liturgical 
principles in some form of proper liturgical training. The 
sacredness of the subject is no more objection against liturgi- 
cal drill than the sacredness of preaching is objection against 
preparatory homiletical drill. And the only way to teach 
Christian Pedagogics successfully is to introduce pedagogic 
drill. Theological students who have had previous experience 
as teachers in the secular schools show the favorable result of 
such training in many ways. It frequently shows itself not 
only in the sharpening of the exegetical but also of the homi- 
letical sense. A man who has proved himself to be a thor- 
oughly good teacher often shows special aptitude for exegesis 
and has specially clear apprehension of homiletical problems. 
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The experience of teaching in the church Sunday school dur- 
ing one's theological course is a valuable experience. If 
entered upon with enthusiasm and resoluteness of purpose it 
will prove to be one of the most valuable sorts of Christian 
work in which a student can engage. Students who suc- 
ceed in this work will be likely to find the problem of de- 
veloping the work of systematic instruction in their future 
parishes a comparatively easy one. But is there any reason 
why training in the work of teaching should not be introduced 
as a critical exercise into the Seminary course? One of the 
chief arguments for it is that it can not be obtained else- 
where. The thing needed is criticism, and this can not be 
secured outside the class exercises. No provision can be 
made for it elsewhere. A minister would not enter a Sunday 
School Normal class for the purpose, even supposing that he 
had the opportunity. Moreover there are some specific char- 
acteristics in this sort of Christian teaching that need to be 
recognized, and training in the general work of teaching 
would not wholly supply the want, even though one had such 
training. Training in general rhetoric could not be a substi- 
tute for training in Homiletics, even supposing theological 
students to have such training, which is not always the 
case. Christian Rhetoric has a field of its own. So has 
Christian teaching. It is said that the Bible should be taught 
as any other book is taught. It is true that the general prin- 
ciples of teaching are the same, whatever the subject matter 
and in whatever form the subject matter may be given. But 
it is precisely the subject matter and form, together with its 
specific and exceptional object, that gives Christian teaching 
a specific character. Teach the Bible as any other book is 
taught. This is the proper rule. That is to say Christian 
Pedagogics is a branch of the general science of teaching 
which has special claims. 

The introduction of this sort of work into the theological 
curriculum may open up a very useful career for many of 
our theological students and meet a great want of the church. 
There is a call for division of labor in the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry. The field of service has greatly enlarged. 
The more complex society becomes the greater and more 
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varied are the demands upon the Christian minister. There 
is more work and a greater variety of work to do in the 
parish of to-day than there was in that of other days. There 
is demand for a variety of gifts. These gifts must be devel- 
oped. One man may not, will not, have all the gifts that 
are desirable for a successful minister. There are not a 
few theological .students, who believe themselves to be 
called to the ministry, that show no particular aptitude for 
the work of the pulpit. They are not conscious of preaching 
power and give evidence of no marked preaching gifts. 
They will do good pulpit work in many ways, but they will 
never win marked success. But they are men of mark not- 
withstanding. In various ways they can serve the church 
with skill and success. Many of them have the gift of teach- 
ing. That gift may be made of great value to the church. 
Here is an open field. It is a great opportunity. That gift 
should be trained to the utmost. These are the men that 
may be sent out into the church to organize and systematize 
the work of religious instruction. They can do a great work 
in the training of a more christianly intelligent generation. 
It is the duty of the theological school to adjust itself to the 
practical wants of the church. It is the problem of theology 
in all its branches to meet the practical needs of the age. 
Whenever there is advancement in any particular line of de- 
velopment in scientific theology there should be a corre- 
sponding practical provision by which this advance may be 
made useful to the church. Biblical Theology is making 
tremendous strides. As the minister knows more about the 
Bible he should know more about teaching the Bible. 
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